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monarch had listened to, and was much affected by, the preaching of
a prelate named Serlo against the iniquity of wearing long hair. The
preacher took advantage of the emotion caused and forthwith proceeded
to crop the entire congregation. Whereupon, on his return to England,
Henry I forbade anyone to wear the hair long.
The fashion was, however, revived, but about forty years later
was again relinquished as the result, so it is said, of the dream of a
young soldier. He said that someone came to him while he was asleep
and strangled him with his own luxuriant locks, which reached almost
to his knees. Such was the effect upon him that he at once had them
trimmed to a normal length. Many of his companions followed his
example, and when the story of his dream began to spread among the
people, superstition gripped them so firmly that the fashion in hair-
dressing once again underwent a change.
BRAIDED   WITH   GOLD   WIRE
About the middle of the i2th century we find the quality of the
material used for clothes becoming richer and the colours brighter.
The men's tunic in the upper ranks of society was made from a silky
kind of stuff imported from the East called siclaton, or siglaton, and
set off by a jewelled girdle, fastened with a clasp from which hung a
tiny ornamental dagger. The mantle, richly embroidered with gold
thread, was more gorgeous still, and a jaunty cap surmounted a head of
curling ringlets of hair.
The ladies of the day wore a full-flowing gown- with a long train,
and around the waist a magnificent embroidered girdle glittering with
embedded gems. Their hair was almost entirely embraced by a
bright-coloured kerchief, just enough being left showing to disclose that
it was braided with gold wire.
WINSOME   WIMPLE   OF   THE   PLANTAGENETS
The typical dress of the woman of noble birth consisted of a heavily
embroidered gown, with a collar of miniver, a species of squirrel,
turned back to display the neck; extremely wide sleeves, scalloped out
in an attractive leaf pattern, and a wide border to the gown about
eighteen inches from the bottom. The girdle was broad and made of
gold, and from it dangled three long tassels.
Many were the styles of head-dress, but one that had much favour
was the wimple, of silk or cloth, which was wrapped round the head
and throat right up to the chin, rather like the head-dress of a nun of
of the present day. Fur was generously used, the pelissons, or cloaks,
of the women and the mantles of the men being lined with sable,
ermine or miniver.
Women of good figure looked very becoming in their " spencers/*
sfcort jackets trimmed with fur and worn over long skirts, but these
fashions were entirely unsuited to tall, gawky women and those
possessed of more than an average covering of flesh.